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TT am going to try to recover the sense of shock which I felt nearly 15 
^ years ago as a missionary novice entering the Belgian Congo for the 
first time. I shall do so by describing some typical scenes depicting white- 
black relations. 

I am convinced that the fundamental factor behind current missionary 
frustration is one of communication. And the legacy from which we oper¬ 
ate — a legacy in part revealed by the scenes described below — is a more 
significant element in our difficulty than is generally realized. Time is 
running out, not only in Africa but in America as well. Unless we break 
down the legacy of barriers and strengthen the bridges of true communica¬ 
tion and oneness between black and white, there will be more retaliation 
and bloodshed and suffering than was ever seen in the Congo. 

Scene 1. We arrive in Leopoldville. One is struck by the splendor of the 
European sector—better than that known by most Belgians in Brussels or 
Antwerp—and the relative squalor of the African sector. True, there are 
no separate fountains marked blanc and noir — Europeans don't drink 
water!—but in the stores and at the post office, the whites are served first 
and the Africans are made to wait. 

Scene 2. We board the Reine Astiid for our trip up-country on the Congo 
River. The Africans are housed below the Europeans in miserably small 
rooms with no provisions for boarding—everyone brings along such food as 
he can and buys along the way from such vendors as he encounters at the 
2 infrequent stops. The European staterooms above are ample, there is cui¬ 
sine, space for lounging on the deck, and some facilities for entertainment. 

Scene 3. We are guests at the local Belgian administrator's home. In the 
course of the evening's conversation we are offered advice on white-black 
relations. "These people are all children... You can't joke with these peo¬ 
ple—Africans have no sense of humor .... Always preserve your dignity." 
Later I was to visit our dispensary up the river at the village of Ndolaga. 
In a moment of exuberance inspired by the spontaneous reception accorded 
me, I balanced a chair on my chin, juggled some oranges, "skinned the 
cat" on a tree branch and hung from it by my toes. They were utterly 
delighted and howled with glee, and from that moment I belonged to that 
village. 

Scene 4. We are having coffee with the local sanitary agent. An African 
clerk of unusual talent appears for a moment to ask me about his wife, 
who is a patient at our hospital. When he leaves, I comment on his re¬ 
markable qualities. The white man agrees, adding wistfully, "I wish we 
had more men like him—he's almost white." And then, "But you know— 
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I wouldn't think of asking Andrew into my home!" 

Scene 5. A local African chief calls on me one day. 
At his appearance we extend our right hands and shake 
warmly. He looks at me a moment and says: "That's 
what is different about you missionaries. You shake 
hands with us." 

Scene 6. We are making a long journey, heading for 
a missionary committee meeting. The three mission¬ 
aries ride in the cab of the truck, the African passen¬ 
gers in the rear, a motley assortment of people who 
have sought rides and managed to wear our resistance 
down to the point of acquiescence. They sit on our 
trunks, on the barrels and boxes which hold our food 
and clothing and bedding, and on the gasoline. It is 
the dry season and the road is hot and dusty. We stop 
for a bite of lunch along the way. The missionaries 
take out their Thermos bottles and lunches and eat 
together while the Africans—if they have brought any¬ 
thing — saunter down the road a pace to unroll the 
leaves from their "kwanga" or nibble at a banana. We 
arrive at our destination. The Africans help us unload 
the truck and carry in our paraphernalia. We sit down 
to supper as a missionary group, served by a 40 to 50- 
year-old "boy" who is summoned by a little bell in 
reach of the hostess. 

Scene 7. We are giving the grand tour of the mission 
to a visiting Norwegian missionary. It is mid-afternoon 
and the mission workmen are seated outside their huts 
after having had their daily bath following the cessa¬ 
tion of the day's work. They are drinking coffee, and 
the two white men are proffered a cup. I accept mine, 
served in a glass, very black, and syrupy from too much 
sugar. The Norwegian refuses his with a "non, merci!" 
and turns to me saying: "Surely you don't drink with 
4 these people? Aren't you concerned about getting 
dysentery?" 

Scene 8. It is mid-morning. A Portuguese trader ar¬ 
rives at the mission with an aching tooth. I am ex¬ 
pected to leave the Africans waiting to see me at the 
hospital and tend to him. Having just had an operation 
on my hand and not yet having recovered the strength 
of my grip, I take the precaution in my naivety to ask 
the African nurse who is my right-hand man to come 
along and help. After several futile attempts to dis¬ 
lodge the tooth, I turn to Nutumbo and say: "Here, 
you try." He hesitates a moment—long schooled in the 
way of the Portuguese—but accepts the instrument. 
The white man closes his jaw firmly, shakes his head 
and says, "Not him! Never! You do it." 

Scene 9. There is a strike at the Wasolo station. It 
began with the dismissal of some student nurses. Soon 
the solidarity of the African community manifests 
itself. The workmen quit working and all building 
ceases. The school teachers send the two hundred 
pupils home. It is my fault—I had injured the Africans' 
keen sense of justice in a gesture of anger. The senior 
missionary on the station tells me: "This is your prob¬ 
lem. You handle it." Humbled after thoughtful pray¬ 
ing, I take a can of powdered coffee and some sacks of 
sugar and go to the African village down the hill where 


the strikers, in a sullen mood, are sitting around. I tell 
them I am sorry, ask them to add hot water to the 
symbols of reconciliation in my hands, and invite 
them to share a cup of coffee with me and talk things 
over. There are murmurs of surprise, and suddenly 
there is joy. We drink together and are friends again. 
Then someone says, "You are the first white man who 
ever apologized to us." 

Scene 10. I am in my second term. Again we are on 
a long journey and I am at the wheel. We are pushing 
hard and overtake a rickety truck pouring out black 
exhaust which mingles with the dust of the road. We 
are in a hurry and we hate the dust and smoke and 
delay. We honk our horn to ask for the road. The 
driver, an African, doesn't yield, and I lean on the horn 
as we follow the truck with increasing exasperation. 
Finally, after ten miles or so, he stops at a village. I pull 
up alongside him and "eat him out," rejecting in no 
uncertain terms his simple insistence that he hadn't 
heard us. When I cooled down later it was to admit 
that he was doubtless speaking the truth and that I had 
been an ugly fool and a miserable witness to the saving 
grace of Christ. 

A ‘legacy of barriers' 

Only as we understand this legacy which Elmer 
Neufeld calls a "legacy of barriers," can we hope to 
communicate effectively with those on the other side. 
For this legacy hinders every serious effort at honest 
communication between white and black, not only in 
Africa but in the United States as well. 

What is the content of this legacy? Beyond what is 
inferred in the relatively recent scenes there is a mem¬ 
ory of the distant past, a memory affecting all white- 
black relations. It is the memory of the slave trade, that 
tragic era which sent 13 million people out of the 
Congo alone in bonds! 

Even with the passing of the slave trade—a victory 
largely produced by the early Protestant missionary 
movement which grew out of the spiritual revivals in 
the West and which nurtured a conscience that pro¬ 
tested strongly against slavery—there followed another 
era in Leopold II's Congo whose memory stalks the 
relations of whites and blacks today. This was an 
era of free exploitation, forced labor, the whip and 
mutilation. 

There is also the memory of the near past, the still 
warm corpse of recent colonialism, the gone era of "the 
white man's burden," a time of mixed good and evil, 
blessing and curse, frankly espoused in the Congo as 
paternalism. Under it the African's standard of living 
was improved and much progress was achieved. But 
the Congolese rejected it all, for the same reason that 
Laurens van der Post gave the Dutch governor who 
asked him why the Indonesians wanted the Dutch to 
leave after all they had done for them: "I'm afraid it's 
because you've never had the right look in the eye 
when you spoke to them." Under colonialism there 
was no real equality, and even the benefits began to 
appear as a trick for continuation of the privileged 
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status of the white man and denial of the deeper aspi¬ 
rations of the black. 

The missionary was not free from this legacy. His 
mission station system reflected the European pattern 
all too closely. We tended to accept paternalism, which 
unconsciously, if not consciously, saw the African as 
inferior, even when he became a Christian, and erected 
barriers to true community. 

Playing the ostrich 

And there is the legacy of the continuing present— 
a legacy of suspicion and fear, hesitation and distrust, 
distance and resentment, guilt and doubt, continued 
, segregation and discrimination. 

To deny this legacy in these days of African auton¬ 
omy and independence, when Africans have won their 
freedom and the recognition of peopleness, is to play 
the ostrich. Even the token integration of the mission 
compound and the turning over of the church institu¬ 
tions to African management has not altered the basic 
pattern of white-black relations. The basic structure 
remains one of two communities operating separately, 
ostensibly mission and church, but for all practical 
purposes (and certainly psychologically) white and 
black. 

To the African these appear as subtle rejections of 
his adulthood, affronts to his dignity, efforts to hold 
him back from true equality. 

In Alan Paton's Cry the Beloved Country the old 
African Msimangu expresses his apprehension about 
the future of white-black relations in these words: "I 
| have one great fear in my heart, that, when they are 
turned to loving, we shall be turned to hating." 

The remarkable thing is that "when Congo burst its 
seams" there was not more of rape and murder and 
beatings. Rather, there remains a vast pool of goodwill 
toward the white missionary in Africa. And it is there 
because there is another legacy besides the legacy of 
barriers. It is the legacy of bridges built by the faithful 
witness of hundreds of missionaries over scores of 
years in multiple human situations. 

This legacy too has its scenes: the white missionary 
nurse getting up night after night at the beckoning of 
the African sentry to help a mother bring her child to 
birth, or to save one recently born in a squalid hut and 
now bent in the painful opisthotonus of tetanus, or to 
sponge the hot body of a malarial child with tender 
alcoholic wipings; the missionary teacher sitting in the 
back of the truck for a full day's journey in the sun and 
: rain so that the pastor's wife with her newborn might 
sit in the cab in front; the busy doctor stopping at a 
village simply to chat with the old chief on whom he 
had once operated for an incarcerated hernia, to ask 
him about his wives and children and how he fares; 
the missionary evangelist removing his coat to wrap 
the shivering child sitting beside him in the back of 
the truck. 

This legacy of bridges is one of understanding, mu¬ 
tuality, communion and love, of hope and common 
concerns—bridges of shared suffering and danger, wor¬ 


ship and prayer, sickness and tears. It is in the memory 
of shared meals in missionary and African homes, in 
shared laughter, in the shared excitement of the hunt, 
in the sharing of the Lord's table, and in the prayer 
conference where African and white roomed and ate 
and prayed and studied the Lingala Bible together. It 
is in volleyball games and the beating of bricks and 
singing of carols and riding in the backs of trucks to¬ 
gether. 

I submit that the way to franchise the legacy of 
barriers is to expand these bridges and to build new 
ones. And I submit that there is nothing more impor¬ 
tant to do at the present moment. Neither radio evan¬ 
gelism, literature distribution nor any other technique, 
however valuable, which makes possible the bypassing 
of earthy confrontation of white with black and their 
need to live in honest fellowship, can substitute for 
this deepest of needs. 

Such witness must begin with confession — not 
merely generic confession of the share we have in past 
wrongs by virtue of being members of the white race, 
but personal confession of actual wrongs done to indi¬ 
vidual members of the human family among whom 
we work. 

There is still time because the African has learned 
enormous patience through suffering and because God, 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, is Lord of history 
and his grace is abundant. The patience of the black 
man, however, will not last forever, either in Africa or 
in America, as growing signs show. We must recognize 
his thrust for adulthood, his urge for dignity, as a legiti¬ 
mate aspiration born and nurtured by the very message 
we have proclaimed. 

The grace it will take to build bridges 

There is still time to build a community of true 
unity in which there is genuine dialogue between 
equals and commonness of task and purpose in the 
body of Christ—his church. Our oneness in Christ 
must be demonstrated as fact and not mere ideal. 
Let us dare build new bridges of trust and servant- 
hood and community as bold as our God's, who 
through that first missionary, Paul, declared: "Let 
Christ himself be your example . . . for he . .. did not 
cling to his prerogatives as God's equal, but stripped 
himself of all privileges by consenting to be a slave . . . 
That is why God has now lifted him so high." 

It is not an easy role. It requires willingness to serve 
under persons often less qualified than ourselves in 
true humility. It may require riding bicycles rather 
than trucks. It certainly requires more eating and 
drinking together, fewer meetings among missionaries 
themselves, more togetherness at all levels. It demands 
ultimately that missionaries be willing to accept in 
their own bodies the wrath of accumulated sin of 
which our race has been guilty. 

It is a hard road we describe. But one has walked it 
before, and He has promised, "My grace is sufficient 
for thee." 
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Y BE THE LORD f S 

! by Hal G. Ledford 


he flame flickered hopefully. Then suddenly it was 
^ snuffed out, leaving several thousand native tribes- 
; men in darkness. The missionary family—let's call them 
! the Henry Wilsons—had been serving as God's lamp 
for only six months in northwest Africa when the 
desert put an end to their service. 

They were found by the roadside when travelers in 
a passing car stopped to investigate. It had been only 
two days since the Wilsons' car had stalled, but already 
exposure and dehydration had accomplished what all 
other obstacles had failed to do. The family was still 
alive, but it took extensive medical care plus three 
valuable months to nourish them back to health. Some 
might call this a happy ending to what might have 
been a tragic story, but from God's point of view it was 
a tragedy. They could not return to service in north 
Africa. 
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A quick look at the map tells you immediately that 
the geographic areas containing the fewest mission¬ 
aries—or none at all—are composed of deserts, jungles 
and mountains. Yet there are people living in and 
around these areas who need the gospel. It would be 
foolish to attempt to evangelize these areas without 
knowing how to survive on your own—should the need 
arise. 

Wycliffe Bible Translators considers survival train¬ 
ing so important that it has utilized a full-time training 
program for the past 22 years. Because there is little 
publicity connected with this program, few people 
realize that Wycliffe operates four permanent jungle 
camps around the world where survival training is 
taught. These camps are located in Mexico, New 
Guinea, Africa and India. In addition, it has a new 
camp in Nome, Alaska, for cold weather training. 

Wycliffe's survival training program is unmatched. 
The new Wycliffe trainee is sent to a jungle camp 
village which has been specially constructed by the 
local tribespeople. After six weeks of instruction in 
subjects such as survival, cultural anthropology and 
language, the trainee is sent into the jungle to live 
under survival conditions for six weeks. Wycliffe re¬ 
quires this training not only for missionaries in the 
field but also for secretaries, clerks and others who may 
never leave the United States. 

A more effective witness to tribespeople 

Wycliffe feels that many lives have been saved be¬ 
cause of this training. In addition, they find that the 
field worker becomes much more effective in dealing 
with tribal peoples. There is also a closer liaison estab¬ 
lished between the field worker and the office staff 
because the administrative staff gains a greater appre¬ 
ciation for the work in the field. 

Many missionary families live on the border of sur¬ 
vival situations without realizing it. The Wilson family 
incident is just one example of what can happen when 
you slip over that borderline—unprepared. Long experi¬ 
ence has shown that the vital part of survival prepara¬ 
tion is not equipment but knowledge—providing for 
sound judgment. 

It would be interesting to look at just a few of the 
helpful ideas that come from this kind of training, any 
one of which might have made a big difference to 
the Wilsons. For instance, the fact that Mr. Wilson's 
body would lose as much as two gallons of water per 
day in that climate created an urgency that should 
have guided his actions. If this water was not replaced 
quickly — before the blood began to thicken — death 
might come within two or three days. 

Of course, water is extremely difficult to locate in 
desert areas, yet there are many ways in which it might 
be found. The first place Mr. Wilson should have 
turned to was his car radiator which contained enough 

Hal G. Ledford, a real estate appraiser by profession, has studied 
and practiced survival techniques as a hobby for 17 years. He has 
applied these in a variety of conditions including deserts, oceans 
and jungles. 


water to add a half day of life to each member of his 
family. With this added time, the search for water 
could begin. Where would you start? 

How to find life-giving water 

The most likely place to find water in the desert is 
in a well. You can start looking in all low areas. But a 
well might not look like a well, so search for clues 
instead. Wells are usually covered with the lid recessed, 
and the whole affair may be covered with sand. Look 
for odd-shaped sand drifts. Some of the best clues are 
made by men and animals. Scan the desert floor for 
trails, for circles of camel dung, for fire ashes and for 
disturbed ground surfaces. Water might be found with¬ 
in a hundred yards of any of these signs. 

Don't expect to find water along an automobile road. 
Stick to the animal trails. Although desert travelers 
keep wells in good condition, they don't supply the 100 
feet of rope usually needed to haul up the water. It 
takes sharp eyes to spot natural water tanks lying among 
large boulders or in ground depressions; local tribes 
will cover these reservoirs with thick brush to retard 
evaporation. 

One of the most interesting water sources is also the 
easiest to locate. Long ago, water systems were devel¬ 
oped by trenching water away from a well and carrying 
it into the desert. When the trench became too deep, 
wells were "leap-frogged" and then connected by deep 
tunnels. In some areas these systems are maintained 
to this day and from any high location they can easily 
be seen. 

Binoculars come in handy for observing birds cir¬ 
cling in the sky or for viewing swarms of mosquitos 
and other insects hovering in the air. These are also 
signs of water. For those lucky enough to be stranded 
within 200 miles of an ocean, condensation can be 
collected at night from cold, smooth surfaces by spong¬ 
ing and squeezing the water into a container. 

Science refines primitive know-how 

Most of our survival knowledge has been handed 
down to us from primitive civilizations who practiced 
it simply as a way of life. Today we find it being re¬ 
fined by modern science. The U.S. government recently 
discovered that by using infrared photography they 
could map fresh water flowing into the oceans from 
underground streams. Along some coasts there is more 
fresh water than anyone might have suspected and it 
can be collected simply by dipping a bucket into the 
ocean close to shore—if you know where to dip. 

The most dramatic way of obtaining water in what 
appears to be dry desert was developed recently through 
the experiments of agricultural experts. By digging a 
shallow hole in the sand and spreading a clear plastic 
over the hole, in an inverted cone shape, as much as 
one quart of water can be condensed from the "dry" , 
sand per day. 

Next to finding water, the most useful talent is often 
considered to be fire starting. There are many interest- 

continued on page 22 
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Tom Collins with his wife Ruth and their son. 

30 Years for a Few Nomads 

by T. £. Lloyd 


TTs it worth it, for a mere 20 thousand people? Why 
spend 30 years trying to reach a little-known tribe 
in northern Kenya?" 

Until Tom Collins began regular gospel safaris 
among them, the East Suk tribe had never heard of 
Christ. The intense heat, dryness, dust and flies of the 
land these people inhabit would put everyone off but 
the toughest and most dedicated. Tom Collins was a 
man of that caliber. 

A house in the middle of nowhere 

I first met Tom in 1951 at a pioneer station at a place 
called Kinyang. His prefabricated house was stuck in 
the middle of nowhere, a hundred miles from the near¬ 
est shop, railway or post office. It was near some hot 
springs — and it was among the people he was seeking 
to win for Christ. 

Dressed in somewhat tattered shirt and shorts, Tom 
took me to a nearby homestead to meet a Suk family. 
Not many were there, for the younger men and boys 
were out pasturing the goats. A few women and some 
older men watched impassively as we took the thorn 
bushes aside and stepped through the rough fence into 
their kraal. There did not seem to be any greeting, 
though Tom made a few brief remarks. 

After 11 years as a missionary to China, the Rev. T. E. Lloyd spent 
five months traveling through the six countries where Africa 
Inland Mission is working. He is now serving as home secretary 
of the London branch of AIM. 


The tribespeople dressed in simple fashion. They are 
a pastoral people whose possessions consist of their 
flocks and herds. Only the women and children spend 
the night under cover in rough shelters. The men lie 
down on skins under the stars. Their lives are a con¬ 
stant search for food and water for themselves and 
their animals. Tom learned to share their hardships, 
eat their coarse food and move freely among them. 

Born in Transvaal, South Africa, in 1910 and edu¬ 
cated in England, Tom had set out for Kenya in 1934 
convinced that God had called him to evangelize the 
East Suk tribe. When the Africa Inland Mission de¬ 
ferred his application for appointment he booked his 
own passage and went as an independent missionary 
with no promise of support. The next year he was offi¬ 
cially welcomed as a member of the AIM family. 

A most unlikely missionary 

Tom was in such poor shape physically that he 
never ought to have survived in such inhospitable 
country. He had a rheumatic heart which in later life 
gave him an almost perpetual cough. And in childhood 
he had undergone a double cataract operation which 
left him with poor vision and—least of all his troubles 
—a somewhat owlish look. 

But he was a man not to be underestimated. His 
ability to tramp alone for miles, to disappear for weeks 
on end and then turn up, tired but happy, became 
proverbial. 
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After ten years in Kenya, Tom married Ruth Barnett, 
a missionary nurse with a pioneer spirit that matched 
his own. Four years later, with their two-year-old son 
Malcolm, they became the first outsiders to take up 
permanent residence in East Suk. 

Counts converts after 15 years 

"How many people do you think are really con¬ 
verted?" I asked him in 1951 after he had worked for 
15 years in East Suk. 

His reply was astonishing. "About three or four, 
that's all." 

A man of lesser character would have given up years 
before. 

Tom traveled widely, first on foot, then on a mule 
which threw him over her head three times before she 
learned who was master, later by motorcycle and fi¬ 
nally by jeep. He never passed a man or woman by if 
he could possibly stop and say a word for Christ. 

One day, all alone, he got stuck in a sandy spot miles 
from anywhere. Nothing he could do would free the 
trapped vehicle. It was a dangerous situation, for it 
does not take long for a man to die of thirst out there. 

Not far away was a little tree providing skimpy 
shade. Here Tom knelt in the sand and poured out his 
heart to his heavenly Father. Then he tried again to 
free the vehicle. Miraculously the wheels gripped and 
in a cloud of dust Tom reversed to firm ground. As he 
walked back to collect his tools, a tall Turkana nomad, 
a member of a tribe far more numerous than the Suk, 
suddenly appeared from behind some rocks. 

"What are you doing down here?" he asked. 

"Well," said Tom, "you saw I was stuck in the sand." 

But the Turkana persisted. "No, I mean what were 
you doing under that tree just now?" 

A chance meeting in the wilderness 

So Tom told him of Christ and gave him a Swahili 
Gospel which the man said he could read. That man, 
Napetit, years afterward became one of the first of his 
tribe to be converted to God in his own wild country. 

On another occasion Tom was suddenly stricken 
with fever. Dazed and giddy, he had to lie down in the 
blistering sun. Once again God answered prayer and 
Tom was able to crawl into the shade of a great rock 
beneath which was a small pool of water. It proved to 
be enough for his needs for the next three days until 
the fever left him. 

However tired and ill Tom felt, one of his first jobs 
was to service his jeep on return from safari. His life, 
and the lives of others, might depend upon his faith¬ 
fulness in this. 

He treated his own ailments, for he had a pretty 
good idea of what was wrong and a fair knowledge of 
certain basic remedies. He made light of his own suf¬ 
ferings and always thought of others. He would mend 
his own socks rather than "cause trouble" to some 

Continued on page 24 
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FIVE YEARS OF RESEARCH HELPS SPAN GAP IN MISSIONS INFORMATION. 


S eventy years had elapsed since any¬ 
one had sat down to create an 
encyclopedia of missions. There was 
no major up-to-date reference work to 
which one could turn for data pertain¬ 
ing to Protestant foreign missions. That 
was the situation in 1962 when the 
faculty of Gordon Divinity School, 
Wenham, Massachusetts, decided to 
do something to fill the gap. The task 
was to be a formidable one, but they 
put their hand to the plow, and now 
they have results to show for it. 

The group started with an alphabet¬ 
ical arrangement of missions organiza¬ 
tions whose activity reached out from 
one country to another—from America 
to Taiwan, from Norway to India, from 
Japan to Brazil—wherever such a situa¬ 
tion prevailed. 

Most such agencies had come into 
existence during those "70 silent 
years." Thus, from the beginning the 
work promised to touch upon many 
new facets of the missionary enterprise. 


by Burton L. Goddard 


Five hundred agencies were listed in 
the North American directory pub¬ 
lished by the Missionary Research 
Library in New York. But how many 
other organizations around the world 
would qualify for inclusion? Where 
could their names and addresses be 
located? 

There were no ready answers. The 
yearbooks of individual countries, de¬ 
nominations and national missions 
councils—as one by one they could be 
located—provided helpful information. 
Entries in the World Christian Hand¬ 
book suggested possible agencies. Many 
organizations were found listed in 


Dr. Burton L. Goddard, formerly dean of 
Gordon College and Gordon Divinity 
School is now director of the library of 
the divinity school and editor-in-chief of 
the Missions Encyclopedia described in 
this article. He is a frequent contributor 
to religious publications including Baker's 
Dictionary of Theology and Pictorial Bible 
Dictionary. 


Grundler's Lexikon der Christlichen 
Kirchen und Sekten. 

Buildup of sources 

One bit of information led to an¬ 
other. Friends were found in foreign 
lands who were in a position to supply 
data. Every lead was followed. Inquiry 
followed inquiry. Letters were dis¬ 
patched to every continent, and enve¬ 
lopes bearing strange stamps and post¬ 
marks were received in reply. The list 
grew. From 800 names it went to 1000, 
then to 1200 and finally to over 1400. 
It had been estimated that the text 
would run to half a million words, but 
the tremendous number of agencies 
would require half again as many 
words—plus necessary indexing. 

It became apparent that those best 
qualified to write the articles would 
be persons associated with the various 
mission organizations. They had access 
to the necessary historical material. 
They could clothe the stories in flesh 
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and blood, for they knew the facts. 
They had seen with their eyes and 
heard with their ears. They had prayed 
and agonized and triumphed. But 
would they help? Few people in all 
the world carry heavier burdens. They 
would be asked to labor without re¬ 
muneration, and to most of them the 
editors were unknown. 

Cooperation obtained 

With few exceptions—a testimony to 
the dedicated Christian spirit which 
has motivated the missionary cause 
quite universally—the people contacted 
showed a willingness to cooperate. The 
articles began to accumulate, ranging 
in length from less than a hundred to 
about five thousand words — the size 
having been determined in accordance 
with annual expenditures, size of staff 
and fields of labor. Many needed ex¬ 
tensive editing. They were written 
originally in English, French, German, 
Spanish, Danish, Swedish, Norwegian 
and Dutch. In one case follow-up cor¬ 
respondence took the form of Japanese 
script. As expected, some writers had 
to be prodded—and prodded again—and 
again. Some missions told their story 
in letters. Others did no more than to 
send relevant literature. A corps of 
workers was organized to prepare sev¬ 
eral hundred of the shorter articles and 
to translate articles written in lan¬ 
guages other than English. 

Whenever possible, statistical data to 
accompany the articles was solicited. 
Although such information changes 
constantly, it can give a fairly accurate 
idea as to the size of an organization's 
program, facets of work and source 
materials. A uniform format was 
needed for these sections, but mission 
agencies operate under widely different 
circumstances and with varying phi¬ 
losophies of records. Thus the gather¬ 
ing of statistics was anything but easy. 
Moreover, data is usually slow in arriv¬ 
ing at mission headquarters and being 
organized so as to become available to 
the public. But here again, the spirit of 
cooperation and patience prevailed. 

Question of scope 

Editorial decisions had to be made as 
to what kinds of agencies would be in¬ 
cluded. In addition to organizations 


which themselves send missionaries to 
the foreign field, would the editors 
include non-sending agencies which 
merely channeled support to those 
laboring under sending missions? 
Would national councils of churches, 
in which missions bodies held mem¬ 
bership or which had grown out of 
cooperative councils for missions, find 
a place in the work? What about insti¬ 
tutes for the study of missions and spe¬ 
cial training schools preparing workers 
for the mission fields? What about 
evangelistic radio programs beamed 
throughout the world? What about 
Christian programs designed to reach 
college students? What about organiza¬ 
tions composed of missions agencies 
themselves? What about social welfare 
outreaches in the name of Christ? 
What about service agencies designed 
to make available to missionaries 
needed supplies and assistance in mak¬ 
ing passage arrangements? What about 
missionary research libraries? What 
about Bible societies and Christian 
literature agencies? What about mis¬ 
sions journals? What about survey arti¬ 
cles on Catholic and Orthodox mis¬ 
sions? Each question was to come up 
with an affirmative answer. There 
seemed to be no limit to the informa¬ 
tional scope. The encyclopedia was 
indeed coming into being in response 
to real need. 

The problem grows 

As the body of materials grew and 
grew, the staff was surprised at the 
great variety of resource data being 
accumulated. The categories emerging 
included denominational work; non¬ 
church-related missions; missionary 
organizations composed of workers in 
individual professions, as post office 
employees, telephone and telegraph 
workers, teachers, nurses and others 
from the medical world; missions 
among Indians, Gypsies, Chinese, Mus¬ 
lims, Buddhists, Jews, Arabs, Slavs, the 
military, seamen and lepers; agricul¬ 
tural and other industrial missions; 
educational missions, medical mis¬ 
sions, Pentecostal missions, linguistic 
study and translation work, aviation 
programs, the missionary labors of the 
younger churches, missions specializ¬ 
ing in the use of radio, television and 


recordings; missions solely for enlist¬ 
ing and supporting native workers,- 
and women's auxiliaries for rallying 
major support for the missionary cause. 

Obviously the data would be valua¬ 
ble to libraries, to missions professors 
and missionary agencies. But it became 
increasingly evident that the informa¬ 
tion had relevance to missionary in¬ 
terest in the local church. The alpha¬ 
betical arrangement and the numerous 
cross-references would enable pastors, 
editors and missionary officers in the 
churches to locate the answers to thou¬ 
sands of questions pertaining to mis¬ 
sions. By following category studies, 
whole courses could be laid out. The 
vast amount of bibliographical mate¬ 
rial could provide countless leads to 
further mission study and research. 
In fact, the average church member 
browsing through the work might well 
catch a whole new missionary vision. 
Christian missions could get a great 
new lift by way of enthusiasm within 
the local church. 

To create such an encyclopedia is to 
be astounded by the magnitude and 
complexity of the worldwide mission¬ 
ary endeavor. Thousands upon thou¬ 
sands of workers, millions upon mil¬ 
lions of dollars annually, many inge¬ 
nious methods of approach, radically 
differing philosophies underlying indi¬ 
vidual programs, changing political 
situations and attitudes in all parts of 
the globe, the deaths of martyrs becom¬ 
ing the seed of the church, and the 
gathering harvest of souls. 

The first volume of the encyclopedia 
will be published by Thomas Nelson 
and Sons this summer. At that time 
the agency volume is scheduled to ap¬ 
pear. Meanwhile, depending on the 
ability to raise further financing for 
the completion of the larger project as 
originally envisioned, the faculty and 
editorial staff at Gordon Divinity 
School stand ready to go to work on 
the proposed biographical and topical 
volumes. 

Editor’s note: The encyclopedia may be 
ordered at prepublication discount. For 
information write to: MISSIONS ENCYCLO¬ 
PEDIA, Gordon Divinity School, Wenham, 
Massachusetts 01984. 
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bye. Peter Wagner 


This is the second part of an article 
which began last month under the title 
'Thieves of Mission." In this section the 
author suggests constructive corrective ac¬ 
tion to be taken by missions leadership. 

S elf-criticism, like surgery, is a pain¬ 
ful process. But it brings worth¬ 
while results. The evangelical mission¬ 
ary movement has done a heroic job in 
attempting to fulfill the Great Com¬ 
mission, but we could have done bet¬ 
ter. If we are to reach the present gen¬ 
eration some changes in our thinking 
and strategy are in order. 

Honest recognition of past failures 
and present weaknesses. From all sides, 
evangelical mission leaders are dis¬ 
turbed by the lack of disciplined think¬ 
ing in terms of mission strategy in 
their own circles. The fine congresses 
at Wheaton and Berlin, the establish¬ 
ment of the Institute of Church 
Growth at Fuller Seminary, the launch¬ 
ing of The Evangelical Missions Quar¬ 
terly are encouraging signs. But much 
remains to be done. 

One of our chief weaknesses, as one 
observer humorously put it, is that we 
have tended to regard our neighbor as 


"a soul with ears." Evangelistic passion 
is a virtue, but it can become a stum¬ 
bling block if not held in balance with 
the scriptural view of the whole man. 
Some missionaries seem to look upon 
the people in the land where they min¬ 
ister only as potential converts. Human 
beings are regarded as means to an end 
(building the church of Christ) and not 
as ends in themselves. Where this psy¬ 
chology exists, the inevitable result is 
paternalism, perhaps the most despised 
missionary attitude in the eyes of the 
younger churches. 

A practical result of this paternal¬ 
istic attitude is the deficiency in lead¬ 
ership training fairly widespread on 
evangelical mission fields today. Evan¬ 
gelicals have excelled in training spi¬ 
ritual pastors and evangelists on the 
Bible institute level, and these dedi¬ 
cated workers are now the backbone of 
many a national church. But there has 
been a certain reluctance to develop 


C. Peter Wagner, a frequent contributor 
to English and Spanish periodicals, is as¬ 
sistant director of the Andes Evangelical 
Mission, editor of the monthly magazine 
Vision Evangelica and director of Emmaus 
Bible Institute in Cochabamba, Bolivia. 


the full potential of future leaders, 
raising them to academic levels equal 
or superior to those of the missionary. 

There is perhaps a subtle "great 
white father" complex in all of us. We 
say piously that missionaries should be 
working themselves out of their jobs, 
but do we really mean it? We ration¬ 
alize our insufficiencies in providing 
theological education on a high level 
by saying, "We can't raise them above 
their own people," or "Too much train¬ 
ing makes a native proud," or "If we 
send them to another country to study 
we'll lose our workers." Our workers? 
It's all right to refer to our children or 
our maid, but Christian workers are 
the Lord's. 

True, the transplantation of a poten¬ 
tial leader from one culture to another 
may carry with it a bushel of real prob¬ 
lems. But the fear of encouraging na¬ 
tionals to move forward to academic 
excellence must be conquered. With 
it will go much of our inbred pater¬ 
nalism. 

The soul-with-ears syndrome begins 
with a legitimate concern for the salva¬ 
tion of a man's soul but at times car¬ 
ries with it a devastating lack of con- 
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cern for his material being. In an 
over-extended reaction to the social 
gospel, evangelicals tend to separate 
man into a spiritual part which is im¬ 
portant and a material part which is 
not. Communists caricature this posi¬ 
tion by saying that Christians are con¬ 
cerned only for the "pie in the sky 
when you die." 

There is another very subtle evan¬ 
gelical attitude which might also be 
traced to this same paternalism. This 
is the strong appeal of the exotic, the 
steaming jungles, the naked savage to 
our homeland constituency. Savage 
Indians are photogenic, they furnish 
reams of material for prayer letters and 
they have no difficulty in accepting 
the missionary as their great white 
father. Materialism, nationalism, anti¬ 
imperialism, false cults — none have 
marred the mentality of the noble 
savage. They do have souls which need 
to be saved, but at times we forget that 
the soul of a savage is worth no more 
in God's eyes than that of a university 
student. 

Take Bolivia for example. The uni¬ 
versity student population of 9000 is 
probably more than that of all the 
tribes combined. But where is our mis¬ 
sionary effort directed? In comparison 
to only one evangelical couple dedicat¬ 
ing full time to university student 
work, we have approximately 140 mis¬ 
sionaries directly or indirectly in¬ 
volved in reaching the jungle Indians. 

When it is decided to fly missionary 
converts from Ecuador to the Berlin 
Congress, the choice is not a converted 
Communist in the University of Quito 
but the savage Auca Indians. A Latin 
American delegate to Berlin com¬ 
mented on this by exclaiming, "This 
Coney Islandish element makes me 
sick!" 

The savages must be reached to ful¬ 
fill the Great Commission, but is our 
overall missionary enterprise properly 
balanced in view of the teeming 
Christless masses in the world's metro¬ 
politan centers? 

Another weakness is the evangelical 
tendency to elevate non-essential mat¬ 
ters to primary importance. One young 
missionary, a seminary professor, says 
with irritation, "Our more conserva¬ 
tive Bible institutes just keep thump¬ 
ing along as if they were still in the 
19th century,- debating, for example, 
whether lipstick is a mortal or just a 
venial sin." Many evangelicals feel 
comfortable only if they are against 
something — Calvinism, speaking in 
tongues, flannelgraph pictures of 


Christ, amillennialism, movies, evolu¬ 
tion or what have you. By superimpos¬ 
ing secondary ideas upon the young 
church, missionaries run the risk of 
what an Uruguayan pastor recently 
expressed as "theological paternalism." 

Development of a sound evangelical 
theology of mission. Evangelicals must 
ask themselves whether they have 
done their share of thinking about 
basic mission theology. When one 
glances down his shelf of books on 
Christian mission written within the 
last decade he finds only one or two 
which provide solid material from 
evangelical authors. Articles in the 
newly formed Evangelical Missions 
Quarterly often do not reflect the 
breadth of knowledge and depth of 
perception of those published in the 
International Review of Missions. 

What is the answer to the new mis- 
siology? Many of us are content to 
quote theology books or class notes of 
twenty years back, but this is far from 
adequate in the rapidly changing world 
of today. Though our theological con¬ 
victions may not change, our methods 
of communicating them must. What 
does the Bible say in regard to the cos¬ 
mic implications of Christ's redemp¬ 
tion? Is salvation of a community pos¬ 
sible, or is it strictly an individual 
matter? Could God condemn a person 
to hell simply because that person had 
never heard the name of Christ in his 
lifetime? In what sense is Christ Lord? 
Is conversion the same as the new 
birth? Are both necessary for salva¬ 
tion? What is the church? What is the 
world? What is the relationship of the 
two? What is the primary mission of 
the church? Does the Great Commis¬ 
sion give the church the right to 
proselyte? 

These and scores of other theologi¬ 
cal questions must be answered clearly 
persuasively by people who are living 
today and who know how to use 
today's terminology. Whether we like 
it or not, we are living in an increas¬ 
ingly secular environment. The chal¬ 
lenge of communicating evangelical 
concepts to this world is just as great 
and perhaps even more exciting than 
reducing John 3:16 to writing in a 
hitherto unwritten language. 

And the price of failure is high. 
E. J. Carnell reminds us that "when 
truth is presented in a poor light, to¬ 
morrow's leaders may embrace error 
on the single reason that it is more 
persuasively defended." 

A clear understanding of the princi¬ 
ples of church growth. One of the most 


remarkable developments in contem¬ 
porary missionary thinking is centered 
around the concept of church growth. 
Donald McGavran has done a great 
service to evangelical missions by 
awakening many missionaries (some¬ 
times rather bluntly) to the fact that 
they have dedicated their lives to a 
cause with very little scientific knowl¬ 
edge of either their final objectives or 
the best ways to arrive at them. Our 
failure to promote research in our own 
specialization tends to put our work 
more on a witch-doctor level than on 
the level of modern medicine. God is 
a God of order. He is not satisfied with 
haphazard methods. In the past we 
might have pleaded ignorance as to 
how to go about it, but with the Insti¬ 
tute of Church Growth at Fuller Semi¬ 
nary and a library of church growth 
books, we no longer have an excuse. 

Many missionaries have been satis¬ 
fied with little or no church growth in 
their fields. They rationalize their ap¬ 
parent failure to build the church by 
saying that God is not interested in 
numbers—He is interested in quality, 
not quantity. This lethargy is now 
being brought under severe reexamina¬ 
tion. McGavran says, "On biblical 
grounds we make bold to affirm that 
God will take a dim view of shepherds 
who have no idea in which part of the 
jungle findable sheep are likely to be. 
He wants a real finding of countable 
persons. In responsive populations at 
least, it is theologically wrong to say 
that God sends men out to labor fruit¬ 
lessly. On the contrary, three Gospels 
strongly suggest that He sends men 
into ripe fields to bring in sheaves.” 

We now have the guidance we need 
to increase the efficiency and results of 
our work. We cannot afford the luxury 
of ignoring it. 

A conscientious and responsible pro¬ 
gram of social action. Christian social 
action must not be confused with 
evangelism. Both are necessary in a 
well rounded missionary effort, espe¬ 
cially in the developing nations. But 
the Bible distinguishes between procla¬ 
mation (kerygma) and service (diako- 
nia). A good job of social action does 
not relieve us of the responsibility of 
preaching the gospel to every creature. 
It is a matter of priority: winning souls 
always comes first because the eternal 
destiny, not the temporal well-being, 
of man is involved. 

Christian social action should not be 
thought of as providing the entering 
wedge for the gospel. Missions which 
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have introduced social institutions 
with the idea of building churches on 
top of them have generally been dis¬ 
appointed. The cart was before the 
horse. But even more common is the 
fallacy that' one can measure the suc¬ 
cess of a social action program in terms 
of souls saved. If the Lord gives souls 
I as a result of social action, fine, but 
this should not be the chief end. The 
chief end of this ministry is to improve 
the lives of people in the community 
in which one works. 

Christian social action must follow 
evangelism. This is an imperative. A 
born-again believer who does not feel 
a burden for the social well-being of 
his neighbor comes under the judg¬ 
ment of Scripture. Following the state¬ 
ment, "If a brother or sister be naked 
and destitute of daily food, and one of 
you say unto them, Depart in peace, 
be ye warmed and filled; notwith¬ 
standing ye give them not those things 
which are needful to the body, what 
doth it profit?" fames says, "Faith, if it 
hath not works, is dead." 

Finally, Christian social action is not 
limited to the household of God but 
extends to society in general. In the 
developing nations social injustice is 
rampant and is the principle curse on 
society. The answer, as a Chinaman 
said, is not to give the hungry man a 
fish for that only solves his problem 
today. But if you teach him how to 
catch fish, you solve his problem for 
life. Becoming fully involved in eradi¬ 
cating social injustice is admittedly a 
risky business, much more so than 
handing out relief food and clothing. 
The Christian who runs the risk may 
find himself involved in politics, in 
revolution, even in violence. But once 
committed there is no turning back. 
Furthermore, his church should not 
condemn him for it. God is not pleased 
when people are exploited like horses 
or cattle, and Christians must take 
practical action to testify to this truth. 
It may not be evangelism, but it is part 
of the well rounded Christian life. 

The new missiology is a serious 
threat to the Christian mission, but the 
struggle is not yet over. Will evangel¬ 
icals awaken in time to present an ade¬ 
quate alternative? 

Reprints of “Thieves of Mission," Parts 
I and II, are available to you in a single 
brochure for 25 cents a copy, $2.25 
for 10 copies, or $18 per 100 postpaid 
from World Vision Magazine, 919 West 
Huntington Drive, Monrovia, California 
91016. 
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i\n inescapable decision faces the 
Christian today. He must decide 
whether he is going to open his heart 
to the world or whether he will become 
a channel for bringing a world to the 
feet of Christ. 

Science and technology have opened 
great doors and wide new avenues of 
fellowship and service to the average 
Christian. Nearsightedness or world¬ 
mindedness is now the personal choice 
of every Christian. 

To choose to be a Christian who 
lives "with the world in his heart" re¬ 
quires three steps. 

First, he must have information. He 
cannot love or be excited by a world 
or a land or a people about which he 
knows nothing. Knowledge precedes 
love and service. 

Information at his fingertips 

At the fingertips of any Christian 
who wants to be informed about his 
fellowmen and their patterns of life 
are the vast information media of our 















age—TV programs transport him swiftly 
across oceans and continents, news¬ 
papers, magazines, radio and a host of 
[raveling commentators answer his 
questions. The age we live in uniquely 
enables God's children to share His 
love in a deeper sense, with both its 
unspeakable sorrows and its unspeak- 
ible joys. 

Following close on information is 
intercession. Prayer and missions have 
always been united, in every land and 
time. The modern age of Protestant 
fnissions was ushered in through Wil- 

I iam Carey, who cobbled shoes with 
L map of the world before him so that 
he could pray for all the nations. Fran¬ 
cis Xavier, probably the greatest of 
modern Roman Catholic missionaries, 
died at the border of a closed China 
with the prayer on his lips, "O rock, 
rock, when will you open to our God?" 
Hudson Taylor prayed hundreds of 
missionaries into service for Christ in 
China. It was the "haystack prayer 
meeting" that launched the pioneer 
work of the American Board of Com¬ 
missioners for Foreign Missions on this 
side of the Atlantic. 

Prayer opens the eyes to a true view 
of the nations, and prayer channels the 
power for bringing them the gospel. 
Prayer, based on the information so 
swiftly communicated to us every day, 
must both enlighten our eyes and kin¬ 
dle our hearts if we are to enter deeply 
into the world's life, its needs, its po¬ 
tentialities. 

Associate with the people of the world 

Knowledge and prayer must lead on 
to, and be accompanied by, participa¬ 
tion in the life of the peoples of the 
world. It is not enough to learn about 
them, we must share with them, give 
to them, receive from them, associate 
with them, become acquainted with 
them. 

This was once impossible for the 
average, non-traveling Christian. To¬ 
day the nations live literally on one 
another's doorstep. Who can foresee all 
the miracles that the Space Age will 
produce in relation to our earth? All of 
them will open new doors, present new 
challenges to the Christian willing to 
accept them. 


Bernhard Christensen, former editor of 
the Lutheran Messenger, was president of 
Augsburg College and Theological Semi¬ 
nary, Minneapolis, for 24 years. He is now 
professor of theology at Luther Theologi¬ 
cal Seminary and a frequent contributor 
to religious and educational journals. 


In terms of communication and 
transportation, India and New Guinea 
are not as far distant today as Canada 
or Mexico were 50 years ago. Twenty- 
five years from now they may be even 
closer. We are one neighborhood—for 
all who will open their eyes and ears. 

Even among Christians, the develop¬ 
ment of right attitudes toward other 
races and peoples has not been easy. 
All too easily we have disregarded the 
New Testament statement, "In Christ 
there is neither lew nor Greek, barbar¬ 
ian, Scythian . . ." How blind we have 
been to God's view of the children of 
men! The Communists' accusation of 
our "cultural aggression" against the 
Eastern peoples has enough of truth in 
it to cut and sting. Too often we have 
regarded other nations through proud 
Western eyes. Most of us need to be 
"born again" on this point—to see men 
as men, not as creatures of other skins. 
Then we must learn to love all men in 
Christ. 

A pale substitute 

Love must express itself in fellow¬ 
ship. To think kindly of people on the 
other side of the earth, or even to send 
them assistance, is but a pale substitute 
for the willingness to live and work 
side by side with them. "God has made 
of one blood all nations of men for to 
dwell on all the face of the earth." This 
fundamental unity must be recognized 
and expressed in our associations. 

Millions from various countries now 
visit one another every year. In the 
United States alone there are over 75,- 
000 students from other lands. Most of 
us can if we desire, have fellowship 
with those of other races—in our own 
homes, in the social-economic sphere, 
in the closer, more special fellowship 
of the church. Yet, in spite of all these 
open doors for contact and cultivation 
of fellowship, many of us "pass by on 
the other side." 

Love expresses itself most often in 
giving. So also in our relation to other 
peoples, if we truly love we will want 
to give. Today the interests and life of 
all nations are intertwined as never 
before. And the so-called "secular" ties 
—economic, social, political—by which 
the nations relate to one another can 
also become open avenues for creative 
Christian giving to the nations. All 
giving in the name of Christ—even a 
cup of cold water—is pleasing to God. 
Christ feeds the multitude with both 
bread and the Word. He commends 

Continued from page 21 
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LOS ANGELES—The 25th anniversary convention of the 
National Association of Evangelicals closed April 6 at the 
Statler-Hilton Hotel with a dinner meeting featuring a sermon 
by evangelist Dr. Billy Graham. More than 1000 delegates, 
observers and participants registered for the convention which 
had as its theme “Evangelical Certainty in a World of Change.” 
The Rev. Billy A. Melvin, a man who culminated eight years 
of service with the National Association of Free Will Baptist 
during the four-day conclave, was named NAE executive direc¬ 
tor. Dr. Rufus Jones of Wheaton, Illinois, was re-elected as 
president. Publisher William C. Jones of Los Angeles was 
named NAE’s “Layman of the Year.” 

INDIA—“All support” was urged for the Kerala State Com¬ 
munist-led government by Metropolitan Juhanon of the Mar 



Approximately 13,500 people came to 
the 6 a.m. Easter sunrise service to 
hear evangelist Billy Graham preach the 
final sermon of his eight-day campaign 
in Puerto Rico. At the initial service 
March 19 in Hiram Bithorn Stadium in 
San Juan, 14,000 people gathered to 
hear Graham and his interpreter, the 
Rev. Antonio Collazo of New York City. 
Campaign officials estimated that more 
than 112,000 people heard Graham. 


LATIN AMERICA 

LAM expands ‘in depth’ 

Ruben Lores, Cuban-born mission¬ 
ary, heads a new Office of Worldwide 
Evangelism-in-Depth, according to Hor¬ 
ace L. Fenton, Jr., general director of 
Latin America Mission, the sponsoring' 
organization. 

The office was established in March 
in response to numerous inquiries and 
requests for help from more than 30 
countries outside Latin America, Fen¬ 
ton said. Its purpose is to make LAM's 
experience and know-how in the suc¬ 
cessful Evangelism-in-Depth program 
available to all Christian churches and 


mission societies. Lores and his col¬ 
leagues form a flexible task force for 
assisting evangelistic movements al¬ 
ready in progress by channelling infor¬ 
mation and materials to them and by 
helping coordinate in-depth evangelis¬ 
tic activities, said Fenton. 

Lores has served in Spain, Africa and 
Latin America and recently completed 
survey trips to Europe and Asia on be¬ 
half of Evangelism-in-Depth. He will 
continue his base in San Jose, Costa 
Rica, where he lives, but will travel 
extensively and enlist help of key 
evangelists and executives in North 
America and elsewhere, Fenton re¬ 
ported. 


HCJB awaits power boost 

June 1 is delivery date for a 100,000 
watt transmitter for radio station HCJB 
in Quito, Ecuador, according to a 
spokesman of the World Radio Mis¬ 
sionary Fellowship, Inc. He described 
the acquisition as "one of the greatest 
advances in HCJB history." Installa¬ 
tion is planned within a few months. 

EUROPE 

400 years in Hungary 

Representatives of Reformed and 
Presbyterian churches of several coun¬ 
tries are scheduled to attend two for¬ 
mal meetings at Budapest May 19 
and 20 to celebrate the Hungarian Re¬ 
formed Church 400th anniversary. 

Special presentations marking the 
occasion include several honorary doc¬ 
torates in divinity, issue of several 
publications, a complete translation of 
the Bible in modern Hungarian, a five- 
volume history of the Hungarian Re¬ 
formed Church and completion of the 
rebuilding of the Debrecen Calvinist 
College. 

Bibles flood Rumania 

Bibles are flooding Communist Ru¬ 
mania despite "occasional fluctuations 
in official climate," according to the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. It 
said in London that a few years ago 
Bible societies were sending 2000 Bibles 
a year into Rumania. Now the figure is 
nearer 20,000, it reported. New data on 
Eastern Europe shows 13,000 New 
Testaments were recently published 
in Prague, Czechoslovakia, and 20,000 
Czech Bibles are now on the press 
there. 

Spanish press hails chapel 

Opening of a Baptist chapel at Lorca 
in southeastern Spain was recognized 
in a March press report compiled by 
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Thoma Syrian Church in a message to his followers March 23. 
Declaring the church’s support to the National Congress 
party, defeated in the February elections, was “not effective,” 
Metropolitan Juhanon urged church members to support the 
government’s efforts to solve such problems as unemploy¬ 
ment, food shortage, the distress of workers and those having 
no land and to curtail corruption among civil servants. 

CONGO—After three years’ imprisonment by rebel forces, 
three Congolese nuns of the Congregation of the Holy Family 
were recently granted freedom. They returned to the head¬ 
quarters of their Upper Congo province. A fourth nun who 
was held prisoner with them died of a snake bite while captive. 

SOUTH VIETNAM—Sponsorship of 20,000to 30,000needy 


children in Vietnam remains the goal of World Vision Interna¬ 
tional despite a mob attack at Bien Hoa in which staff member 
John Weliczko sustained a fractured arm. The incident oc¬ 
curred in mid-March at property designated to World Vision 
use by the government of Premier Nguyen Cao Ky for the pur¬ 
pose of developing Children’s City, a project designed to 
house 2000 homeless children. 

UNITED STATES—Aid in producing overseas literature is 
purpose of a June 19 to July 14 summer program for mis¬ 
sionaries at Seattle Pacific College. The courses in interna¬ 
tional communications and their applications were developed 
in cooperation with the General Missionary Board of the Free 
Methodist Church. Program includes a writing laboratory, 
lectures in journalism, graphic design and layout. 


Spain's official news agency. 

Ceremonies were attended by several 
hundred persons, Baptist sources re¬ 
ported in Madrid. 

Pastor Jose Cardona thanked the 
Spanish government for having al¬ 
lowed the opening. Cardona is secre¬ 
tary general of the Spanish Evangelical 
Defense Committee and was a spokes¬ 
man for Protestants in government 
contacts attending the new Spanish 
law on religious freedom. 

MID EAST 

Israelis score proselytizing 

Four hundred rabbis are initiating a 
vigorous campaign against Christian 
missionary activities as a result of a 
conference held recently at Jerusalem. 

Yitzhak Nissim, chief rabbi primate 
of Zion, presided at the conference. 
Chief Rabbi Yehuda Isser Unterman 
gave the principal address stressing re¬ 
ligious freedom for non-Jews in Israel, 
but urging passage of a law prohibiting 
proselytizing activities. 

Christian missionary activities have 
beeji subject of occasional demonstra¬ 
tions in Israel for many years. Demon¬ 
strations became unruly in January 
and September of 1963 when large 
bands of youths broke into the prop¬ 
erty of Christian schools in Jerusalem, 
inflicting damage, beating students and 
insulting Christian educators and reli¬ 
gious leaders. 

Evangelicals convene in Beirut 

World Evangelical Fellowship will 
convene its General Council meeting 
May 4 to 10 at Beirut, Lebanon. Held 
once every five years, the international 
council regularly draws delegates from 
a number of national affiliates. Parallel 
with the council, a conference on evan¬ 
gelism and literature for the Muslim 
world is to be convened by national 


leaders from the Near East who at¬ 
tended the Berlin Congress on Evan¬ 
gelism. 

AFRICA 

Refugees find help 

A major refugee assistance program 
for up to 6000 needy persons in Zam¬ 
bia got under way in April with the 
launching of Zambia Christian Refu¬ 
gee Service by Lutheran World Federa¬ 
tion. 

With headquarters at Lusaka, capital 
of Zambia, the Christian aid project 
will maintain resettlement areas for 
approximately 2000 refugees each at 
Nyimba, Lwatembo and Mankoya. Set¬ 
tlements include medical and educa¬ 
tional facilities and means for filling 
basic food and clothing needs. Total 
number of refugees who have report¬ 
edly fled from Mozambique and An¬ 
gola since December 1965 is estimated 
to exceed 5500. 

In announcing the start of the pro¬ 
gram, Dr. Bruno Muetzelfeldt, LWF 
director of the Department of World 
Service, reported the Rev. Christian 
Christiansen, a Danish Lutheran 
churchman, is directing the service. 

Planned in cooperation with the 
Zambia government and the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refu¬ 
gees, Zambia Christian Refugee Service 
is conducted on behalf of the World 
Council of Churches by LWF which 
has a similar project in Tanzania. 

In New York some 40 tons of used 
clothing and $13,500 in funds have 
already been designated by LWF for 
the refugee assistance program. 

Death in Sudan 

While the first elections in a decade 
were conducted in Sudan, reports of 
Christian deaths continued to filter 
Continued on page 23 


People Make News 
Dr. Arnold T. Olson, president of 
the Evangelical Free Church of Ameri¬ 
ca, was scheduled to visit Vietnam dur¬ 
ing Holy Week for meetings with U.S. 
military personnel. On his first trip as 
vice president of the National Associa¬ 
tion of Evangelicals, Dr. Olson was 
accompanied by Floyd Robertson, 
executive secretary of NAE Commis¬ 
sion on Chaplains and Service to Mili¬ 
tary Personnel, and Dr. Henry Brandt, 
president of Christian Leadership Insti¬ 
tute. March meeting of the board of 
directors reelected Dr. Franklin Clark 
Fry president of Lutheran World Re¬ 
lief. Dr. Fry, one of the founders of the 
material aid agency, has served as its 
president since 1945. The Rev. Justo 
L. Gonzalez was in February named 
dean of Evangelical Seminary of Puerto 
Rico. He has been professor of histori¬ 
cal theology at the seminary since 1961. 
Dr. W. A. Visser’t Hooft, first gen¬ 
eral secretary of the World Council of 
Churches, was recently made an hon¬ 
orary citizen of the city and canton of 
Geneva. Dr. Hyla S. Watters, a re¬ 
tired missionary who served in China 
and Liberia for the Methodist Church 
Board of Missions a total of 35 years, 
has been named “Woman of the 
Year" by the New York Women's Med¬ 
ical Society. First bishop of the Jeypore 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in India 
is the Rev. Jacob Nag, 45, installed 
March 5 in ceremonies conducted by 
Bishop Heinrich Meyer of Germany. 
Sang Jung Park recently became first 
churchman from the Republic of Korea 
to join the staff of the World Council 
of Churches. He is associate secretary 
of the Youth Department. May-June 
issue of The Missionary? Broadcaster is 
the product of a new editor, Tom Wat¬ 
son Jr., fonner missionary to Japan 
and Korea. 
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% i Indonesian denominations seek unified 

FEATURES approach to ‘greatest’ spiritual harvest 


Indonesia, which through Sukarno's 
play acting almost disappeared behind 
the Red Chinese bamboo curtain, sud¬ 
denly has the appearances of the 
richest mission field in the world. 

Thousands of people on all islands 
of this immense archipelago with 110 
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million people are turning to Christ. 
Poor churches in this economically 
wrecked country hardly know how to 
cope with the situation. 

"How can you help us reap this com¬ 
pletely new and overwhelming har¬ 
vest?" was the question put to the 
meeting of the Indonesia Council of 
Churches with Swiss, German, Dutch 
and American mission executives Feb¬ 
ruary 23 to 27. 

Churches know the harvest is enor¬ 
mous, but have no idea how enormous. 
Communications outside of the main 
island, Java, are practically non exist¬ 
ent because of a lack of airplanes and 
boats. But every letter that arrives in 
Djakarta tells of some new mass move¬ 
ment in an outlying district. The sta¬ 
tistics received are staggering indeed. 

Nobody knows exactly why the spir¬ 
itual movement has started. Remark¬ 
able aspect is the movement isn't con¬ 
fined to a certain area, as in the past, 
but covers more or less the hundreds 
of islands that comprise Indonesia. 

Holland, once ruler of this rich but 
now almost ruined country, has been 
the first to offer substantial help. Dur¬ 
ing the February consultation Dutch 
diaconal leaders (of the world service 
departments of the Dutch churches) 
accepted 12 priority projects, aimed 
mainly at strengthening the educa¬ 
tional work of the churches. More than 
$1,500,000 will be needed this year. 

The Dutch government probably will 
subscribe to 75 per cent of this amount. 
Last year, under pressure of the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant political par¬ 
ties, the government decided to chan¬ 
nel through the churches yearly 10 
million guilders ($2,750,000) of Dutch 
aid to developing countries. The gov¬ 
ernment accepts a project only if the 
churches are willing to pay at least 25 
per cent of the cost. 

Much more help is needed. Big prob¬ 
lem of the moment is communication 
between the islands. Indonesian 
churches therefore decided to call on 
the World Council of Churches to send 
a team to discover on all islands what 
is going on and which areas need help 
most urgently. 

To help with communication, the 
Missionary Aviation Fellowship of¬ 
fered to expand its program—previously 


concentrated on West Irian—to the 
whole Indonesian archipelago. But 
churches are reluctant to accept this 
offer. They fear the official Indonesian 
air company Garuda will object. 

The February consultation drafted a 
plan of an all-Indonesian missionary 
center. Its task will be to recruit both 
Indonesian and white missionaries for i 
districts where the movement is so 
large that local churches can't take 
care of new believers. The center also 
must train young evangelists to enter 
new districts. 

Indonesian Council of Churches is 
a remarkable conglomeration. Some 
churches have been stamped by the 
rather highly Calvinistic Dutch theol¬ 
ogy and are much akin to the Chris¬ 
tian Reformed Church. But Pentecostal 
churches belong to the council too. 

The only mission work that doesn't 
want to be represented in the council 
is that of the Southern Baptists. The 
Christian and Missionary Alliance has 
not entered in fellowship with the 
council, but Indonesian church lead¬ 
ers claim that their workers are much 
more open to at least incidental forms 
of cooperation. 

New revival movement has thrown 
the churches together in a hitherto 
unknown sense of unity. They feel a 
common responsibility. The consulta¬ 
tion decided that the Indonesian Coun¬ 
cil of Churches is too much a central¬ 
ized affair. The churches were asked to 
form regional councils for cooperation. 

To oversee this movement toward 
more cooperation, the consultation 
voted to ask the council to become a 
national synod. The integral denomi¬ 
nations then would continue their spe¬ 
cific theologies and church orders, but 
all would be represented in efforts of 
coordination in the national synod. 

This plan seems to copy the Ger¬ 
man church situation. Before World 
War II every state had its own Calvin¬ 
istic, Lutheran or United independent 
church. 1 

The difference is the proposed In¬ 
donesian synod will encompass a far 
wider variety of churches, from high : 
Calvinistic to Pentecostal churches, i 
The plan will be discussed at the an- 1 
nual council assembly this summer. 

—Jan van Capelleveen | 
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Christ’s love. See example below, right. 
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Survival 

Continued from page 8 

ing and complicated methods for accomplishing this, 
but most of the old-timers discovered long ago that 
rubbing two sticks together is definitely not the best 
way to start a fire—especially when you're dead tired. 
There is still nothing that beats having waterproof 
matches hidden away for an emergency—unless it be a 
butane lighter. 

While water is usually the key to survival in most 
regions, food can be a comforting companion when the 
supply seems scarce. Oddly enough, the amount of 
food available is often not the problem—it may be your 
mental attitude toward eating it. Depending upon your 
stomach's stability, the question you might ask your¬ 
self would be, "What should I not eat?" There are rela¬ 
tively few poisonous plants and animals within a given 
area, which makes it possible to identify most of them 
with a little practice. Knowing what not to eat leaves 
the field wide open for your selection of food. 

Finding food takes mental adjustment 

Those who are unacquainted with survival tech¬ 
niques have a tendency to try for the tastier but harder 
to secure foods such as deer or rabbits—but they might 
starve before catching one. Instead, why not look for 
one of the richest and tastiest foods found around the 
world—it might be under the very ground where you're 
seated at the time. If you're lucky, a whole colony of 
lowly termites, rich in fat, is just waiting for you. But 
as we said, it does take mental adjustment. 

In almost any wilderness you may commence dinner 
by putting a pot of water on the fire to boil. From there 
it's easy, fust start throwing into the pot anything that 
grows. Shredded inner bark of young trees and bushes 
makes great spaghetti. A few roots from almost any¬ 
thing will lend substance to the pot and any young 
grass or moss will thicken your "stew" nicely. 

Your real challenge comes from discovering the 
herbs and leaves that will cause your survival ration 
to blossom into a gourmet's delight. Even if little or 
no caloric nourishment were derived from such a stew, 
the contribution to your morale might make the differ¬ 
ence between life and death. 

Your newly found food and water will be even more 
enjoyable if you have adequate shelter. It's amazing 
what you can do with the natural materials at hand. 
Even in snow you can provide a snug room by tunnel¬ 
ing into a snowbank or by digging around the base of 
a tree and using the lower limbs for your roof. 

One of the most serious needs for shelter conies from 
an unexpected source of trouble. In almost every part 
of the world there are times when even the non-sting¬ 
ing and non-biting insects gather in swarms large 
enough and persistent enough to drive strong men 
mad. The only positive protection from them is a 
good net. 

It may seem to be an unnecessary luxury, but cook¬ 
ing is an important part of the survival pattern—time 


allowing. It provides for the proper sterilization of food 
—so vital when eating certain animals or insects—and 
it provides heat at the same time. It may also be the 
one way to make the stomach accept nourishing food 
which would otherwise be involuntarily rejected. 

fust when everything seems to be well under con¬ 
trol, a lost child can drive capable parents into irra¬ 
tional acts during the ensuing panic. Children should 
acquire as much survival knowledge as their age level 
will allow. In addition, equipping each child with a 
shrill whistle can solve many a "lost" problem before 
it starts. 

Protocol in getting help 

Even when the missionary is well prepared, through 
training, on the customs in his particular area, he will 
often find himself outside that area, confronted with 
an unfamiliar environment. Realizing that the quick¬ 
est help in a remote area can come from the local 
inhabitants, basic information is useful in dealing 
with them. Using Africa again as an example we can 
apply a few basic rules to most areas on that continent. 

First, it doesn't hurt to start out as friends with an 
unfamiliar native no matter how difficult the task. 
Remember, many tribes count it a virtue to kill anyone 
who qualifies as an enemy. You may not find anyone 
offering a firm handshake in greeting, but watch for 
other signs. A fist shaken at you may mean "Fiello 
friend." One good idea might be to practice sitting 
cross-legged or in a squatting position. Some tribes find 
it insulting if you face the bottoms of your shoes at 
them. There are a number of other insults at your dis¬ 
posal—if you're intent upon making your host angry. 
Mention his wife, act impatient, break a promise, draw 
a map in the sand with your foot instead of your hand. 

While searching for help, remember that many fam¬ 
ilies are so poor that to offer you hospitality would 
mean depriving themselves of their only food, but 
rather than be inhospitable they may attempt to hide 
their tent or camp. If you're fortunate in finding a 
camp, you may scare the inhabitants off unless you 
approach from the open or front side. This entrance 
will usually be the leeward side or it will face the east. 

One handy expression you might learn in several 
dialects is "Call off the dogs." While this phrase is 
hopefully being called out, it is customarily permissi¬ 
ble to toss a few stones at the "pets" until the all-clear 
sounds. Language is always a problem, but the type of 
course under discussion here will offer hints for stay¬ 
ing out of the usual problems. 

One great value derived from this type of training 
is realized when the missionary can become a part of 
his environment, fully confident, knowing that he can 
handle himself in any situation. This confidence will 
show through to the people with whom he is dealing. 
The missionary is then free to carry out the Lord's 
work with as little distraction as possible and with the 
greatest amount of effectiveness. Survival training, 
therefore, is a facet of missionary training that must 
not be overlooked. 
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Dressed in brightly colored, uniform gowns, delegates from more than 60 churches 
participated in a three-mile parade which marked the recent “Christ for All" rally 
conducted at Reine Astrid stadium at Kenshasa, Congo. In addition to the hundreds 
of marchers, the parade was enhanced with three bands and numerous banners 
and flags. The march ended at the stadium where a rally was held featuring evan¬ 
gelist Howard 0. Jones, associate of the Billy Graham team and radio pastor of 
station ELWA. Program included an explanation of the national campaign by Dr. 
Pierre Shaumba, general secretary of the Congo Protestant Council, and a speech 
by the Congo minister of education, Mr. N’Djadi, who represented President Mobutu 
at the rally. 


Continued from page 19 

from the nation's borders. 

Saturnino Lohure, described as a 
dedicated patriot and a zealous priest, 
was allegedly shot to death January 22 
by Ugandese military near the Uganda- 
Sudan border. One report of the inci¬ 
dent charged the Ugandese military 
forces were cooperating with the Khar¬ 
toum government against southerners. 
The people of the south—many of them 
Christians—seek a greater voice in gov¬ 
ernment affairs which are dominated 
by the Arab north. 

The Sudanese priest was a member 
of the Parliament in 1958 until No¬ 
vember when a military coup dissolved 
the political body. 

Sudanese elections started March 8 
in three southern provinces. The peo¬ 
ple voted to fill 36 seats in the nation's 
Constituent Assembly. Some 400,000 
southerners were registered to vote for 
approximately 100 candidates. Final 
tally was anticipated April 10 to 12. 

Diplomat backs Uganda expulsion 

Uganda's recent expulsion of 10 Cath¬ 
olic missionaries has been defended 
by Sam Odaka, foreign minister. He 
said at a Vienna news conference his 
government was forced to take action 
against the missionaries because they 
gave asylum to political refugees from 
Sudan. 

Uganda's government sought to avoid 
the publicity which would have arisen 
if the missionaries were put on trial, he 


explained, since they did not deny the 
truth of the charges against them. An 
unfavorable decision by the courts 
would have done greater harm to the 
missionary cause in Uganda, Odaka 
said. 

He added Uganda hopes to attract 
more missionaries. It is more inter¬ 
ested, however, in building a native 
clergy and laity engaged in religious 
activities, the minister said. 

Moral revamp in Kenya 

A nationwide campaign against 
drinking, gambling and general im¬ 
morality was called for by the Right 
Rev. Crispus Kiongo, Kenya's new 
moderator of the Presbyterian Church 
of Africa, during the fifth general as¬ 
sembly at Nairobi. 

The Presbyterian Church is disturbed 
by reports that legalized gambling ca¬ 
sinos will be established in several 
cities, Dr. Kiongo said. 

Finance Minister James Gichuru, 
representing President Jomo Kenyatta, 
told the assembly the government is 
keeping a watchful eye on gambling 
and drinking and will check any moves 
to exploit the public. 

Lesotho woos Vatican exchange 

Agreement on an exchange of dip¬ 
lomats between the Vatican and the 
Kingdom of Lesotho, formerly Basuto¬ 
land, has been completed. The ex¬ 
change will be carried out on the am¬ 
bassadorial level with an apostolic 
nuncio from the Vatican and an am¬ 
bassador from Lesotho. 
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30 years for a few nomads 

Continued from page 10 

missionary lady—who would have been only too happy 
to help him. 

For a long time he wore homemade sandals con¬ 
structed from bits of tires. At last the mission field 
council had to pass a resolution ordering him to wear 
proper boots for tramping over the countryside. 

A rugged secretary 

Rugged in the extreme, Tom was also an efficient 
and painstaking secretary. For 15 years he kept the 
minutes of the field council meetings. Fie was also 
a translator of considerable ability and boundless pa¬ 
tience. Fie slogged away at reducing the language to 
writing and before he died the New Testament had 
been completed. 

Toward the end of his life, Tom with his wife Ruth 
established a more permanent center at Liter, almost 
at the foot of the escarpment overlooking the Rift 
Valley and on the borders of Suk. Fiere he erected two 
aluminum rondavels and made a lovely home for him¬ 
self and his wife. Malcolm joined them from school 
during the holidays. 

At university Tom had taken a degree in agriculture 
and if anyone could make things grow in the desert 
Tom could. In 1955 I helped Tom mark out the bound¬ 



aries of the new station. Fie found a spring in one 
corner, and when I next visited the station in 1962 the 
stream had been diverted and flowed past the house tc 
provide water. The house was covered with gorgeous 
creepers bearing fantastic blossoms and surrounded by 
shady fruit-bearing trees. 

In this retreat Tom worked at his translations, and 
in the little dispensary nearby Ruth doled out medi¬ 
cines and preached the gospel to the needy. 

Suks seek another preacher 

Soon after Tom's death in September 1964, twc 
young chiefs and some other Suk tribesmen came witl 
a request that an evangelist be sent immediately to 
preach the gospel at Kinyang. They wanted a mission 
ary to be placed there too as soon as possible. 

"We have been deceived and held back by the ole 
men and would not listen to Tom Collins," they af 
firmed. "The people now want the Word of God, fo 
the words that Mr. Collins spoke to us were goot 
words." 

The inscription on David Livingstone's tomb in 
Westminster Abbey mentions 30 years of "unweariec 
effort to evangelize the native races." The same epitapF 
might be used of Tom Collins who gave 30 years of hi 
life to seeking the East Suk for Christ. Tom's memorial 
is in changed lives. Through them his work still goe 
on today. 
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our resources and opportunities, as the 
two outstanding papers on church 
growth and evaluating methods clear¬ 
ly indicate. The strategy of the early 
church was not determined by reaction 
to civil or religious councils but by 
obedience to the Holy Spirit. 


The Church's Worldwide Mission 

edited by Harold Lindsell (Word Books, 
2966, $3.95) is reviewed by Paul R. 
Orjala, associate professor of missions, 
JSlazarene Theological Seminary. 

Here is a book worth serious study 
by everyone connected with the mis¬ 
sionary enterprise. It is the first mod¬ 
ern concensus of what evangelicals 
think about missions, actually the pro¬ 
ceedings of the congress by the same 
name held in April 1966 at Wheaton 
College under the joint sponsorship of 
the Evangelical Foreign Missions Asso¬ 
ciation and the Interdenominational 
Foreign Mission Association. 

The theology of mission developed 
in the Bible expositions is predictably 
orthodox and challenging, but it is in 
the ten position papers that the real 
excitement begins. They treat mission 
as related to syncretism, neo-univer- 
salism, proselytism, neo-Romanism, 
church growth, foreign missions, evan¬ 
gelical unity, evaluating methods, so¬ 
cial concern, and the hostile world. 

As a beginning dialogue in modern 
evangelical missiology, it is both stim¬ 
ulating and encouraging. Like a mirror, 
it is also revealing. What does it dis¬ 
close? 

That such a congress happened at 
all shows that evangelicals are being 
affected by the ecumenical climate of 
our day. 

There is a new openness among us: 
readiness for genuine self-criticism, 
confession of failure, and concern for 
maximum results. Obscurantism is on 
the wane, as acquaintance with Roman 
Catholic and ecumenical literature 
shows. 
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However, we are still tempted to be 
more reactionary than creative in re¬ 
sponding to the challenge of our times. 
Over half of the papers were con¬ 
cerned with identifying and answering 
ideologies which seem to oppose the 
gospel. This we need, but our primary 
concern must be the creative use of 


Perhaps our greatest need is to de¬ 
velop a doctrine of the church which 
is adequate for a world in which the 
younger churches are rapidly growing 
up. We know what the local church 
is, but we are unsure about the nature 
of the ecumenical church. The result 
is a confusing pluralism in missionary 
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aims, methods and relationships which 
are now decided largely on the basis, 
of pragmatic rather than theological 
criteria. 

In the all-important issues of evan¬ 
gelism and church planting, there is 
no equivocation. The congress calls 
evangelicals to involvement in both 
evangelism of individuals and social 
concern, leaving no doubt as to the 
priority of the former. It reiterates the 
unescapable mandate of the church to 
evangelize the world in our generation. 

The Rush of the Hour Gods by 

H. Neill McFarland (Macmillan, 1967, 
$5.95) is reviewed by James Brecken- 
ridge, lecturer in world religions and 
church history at California Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Covina, Cali¬ 
fornia. 

The years following World War II 
have witnessed an astounding growth 
of so-called ''new religions" in Japan. 
This postwar phenomenon is referred 
to as "the rush hour of the gods" by 
those Japanese who are somewhat dis¬ 
dainful and suspicious of the fresh out¬ 
burst of enthusiasm. 

Dr. McFarland, professor of history 
of religions at Southern Methodist Uni¬ 
versity, is convinced that the new re¬ 
ligions are not to be dismissed as 
merely a transitory novelty. The au¬ 
thor's research in Japan has led him 
to the conclusion that while many of 
the sects are apparently doomed to a 
brief existence by virtue of their lack 
of popular appeal a significant num¬ 
ber of the new religions apparently 
speak to the needs of many Japanese, 
especially those from the lower middle 
class of the socioeconomic scale. 

Interpreting the "rush hour" against 
the background of Japan's social and 
religious history, Dr. McFarland re¬ 
gards the spiritual vacuum created by 
the collapse of traditional value sys¬ 
tems at the end of the war as a crucial 
factor behind the phenomenon. Most 
of the sects were either prewar religions 
or their offshoots. 

A major part of the book is devoted 
to an examination of five of the new 
religions: Konko-Kyo, a functional 
monotheism,- PI Kyodan, an epicurean 
movement; Seicho No Ie, divine sci¬ 
ence and nationalism; Rissho Kosei- 
kai, Buddhism of and for laymen; Soka 
Gakkai, a multiphasic mass movement. 

This book is recommended both for 
the student and for the general reader 
who has an interest in the resurgence 
of non-Christian religions. 
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Stop the world we want to get on 

Continued from page 17 
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every Good Samaritan who provides 
lodging and care. He taught us to pray 
that mankind might have daily bread 
("Give us," not "give me"). 

We need to remind ourselves that 
i giving at its best is a two-way street. 
New ways must be found for our broth- 
I ers to give to us, as well as we to them. 

To find and use the right and effec¬ 
tive channels for giving—this can be 
one of the most fascinating of Chris¬ 
tian enterprises today. Basic for most 
Christians will be the regular giving 
through church and missionary chan¬ 
nels. Each of us must take his place 
in this "regular army" of God. But the 
giving program of those who have 
really awakened to world-mindedness 
will be far more comprehensive and 
imaginative than this. It will include 
many special channels of giving — 
through worldwide organizations, 
through personal gifts sent or given. 
And for the truly world - awakened 
Christian it will represent both careful 
planning and real sacrifice. 

The far-flung program of donated 
service on the mission fields today—by 
doctors, nurses, businessmen and many 
others—is a highly effective form of 
Christian giving. 

Worship with all God’s people 

Worship is in some ways the most 
important form of participation. All 
true community is centered in worship. 
For the Christian who wants to cul¬ 
tivate world-mindedness, nothing is 
more helpful than to have, in the hour 
of worship, a sense of fellowship with 
all God's people. The Scripture read¬ 
ing, the hymns, the prayers, whether 
liturgical or freely formed, all breathe 
the same large spirit. "I believe in one 
holy Christian Church" — encompass¬ 
ing men of every nation, every con¬ 
tinent, every people. 

Face to face with a world physically 
unified as never before, with its un¬ 
measured spiritual potentialities wait¬ 
ing for release in a new day, today's 
Christian must decide what shall be 
the impact of his brief life on earth. 

The choice is yours. Shall your life 
be narrow, ineffective, "saved" yet lost? 
Will you be concerned chiefly for self 
and security, for those in the limited 
circle of your own community or coun¬ 
try? Or shall your life be cast gener¬ 
ously, daringly, as bread upon the 
waters of the whole world? 
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‘Evangelism’ theme 
scheduled for WCC August meet 


GENEVA—When the Central Com- 
nittee of the World Council of 
Zhurches meets next August, the offi- 
ial theme will be "Evangelism." This 
ubject was chosen "in view of criti- 
:isms leveled at the WCC as not being 
ufficiently concerned about evange- 
ism," according to a WCC spokesman. 
Though this criticism was heard both 
within and without the World Council 
;ircles, it was especially uttered at the 
Berlin Congress on World Evangelism. 

Conservative evangelicals, but many 
Dthers also, have expressed concern 
about the fact that the World Council 
showed a too one-sided interest in so- 
:ial action. Even in neo-orthodox cir¬ 
cles the council was criticized. When 
social action (and revolution) took pre¬ 
dominance at the August conference 
on church and society in Geneva this 
criticism became louder. Conservative 
vangelicals within the World Council 
if Churches complained that the name 
of Marx was heard more often than 
the name of Christ. 

The evangelism theme enables the 
new leader of the Division of World 
Mission and Evangelism, Philip Potter, 
to present his first speech. He will in¬ 
troduce the subject and especially give 
attention to the nature of the Christian 
faith and the possibility of proclaiming 
it today. He will have to give attention 
to western secularized countries as well 
as nations where non-Christian reli¬ 
gions are dominant. 

One more subject to be discussed has 
always drawn interest and criticism 
from evangelicals in the world. The 
Central Committee will speak about 
the future orientation of the Commis¬ 
sion of the Churches on International 
Affairs (CCIA), also called the "politi¬ 
cal commission." 


It has become evident that not only 
non-World Council church leaders 
have severely criticized the work of this 
commission.Within member churches 
criticisms have been heard, too. In 
April a consultation will be held in 
The Hague, Holland, for both defend¬ 
ers and attackers of the commission. 
The meetings were closed to the press, 
but a report has been made for the 
Central Committee. The consultation 
discussed aims, function, ethos and or¬ 
ganization of the CCIA Central Com¬ 
mittee will have to formulate specific 
proposals for the fourth assembly. 

—Jan J. van Capelleveen 
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M/ss Junette Johnson, 
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HOSPITAL 

In Glendale, Calif . 



Now Accepting 
Patients 


1 


for convalescence In a 
Christian atmosphere 


Serves missionaries, pastors, lay people. 

For geriatric, orthopedic, post operative, chronic 
cardiac, long term cases and extended care. Well 
equipped and staffed. 


• 24 hour nursing care • private or semi-private room 

• special diet • reasonable rates • one level • air 
conditioning • physician of your choice 


For availability write or phone 

Miss Junette Johnson, Hospital Administrator 

ALLIANCE CONVALESCENT HOSPITAL 

1505 COLBY DR. AT MISSION RD., GLENDALE, CA. 91205 • PHONE (213) 247-4476 



New quiet, restful, convalescent hospital opened 
in November 1966. Excellent facilities. 


Indoor recreation area encourages par¬ 
ticipation in “togetherness". 


Hospital rooms are comfortably arranged, 
light and pleasant. 


Nurses' control center is strategically lo¬ 
cated for proper service to patients and 
visitors. 




Partial aerial view of Glendale Alliance Center com¬ 
plex with hospital, retirement home, missionary fur¬ 
lough and retirement cottages. 

























EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE 

India Marks Her Ballot 


COLOMBO, Ceylon 

For perhaps the fifteenth time in as many years I 
lave been a visitor in India. One of the two weeks 
; have spent there covered the full period of free India's 
ourth national elections. I think I should like to go 
straight to the witness box, be sworn in, and straight¬ 
way declare that to be in the world's largest democracy 
luring the exciting period of her federal balloting has 
ieen to this USA citizen both a humbling and a heart¬ 
ening experience. 

/Vorld’s Biggest Election 

Time's India reporter allows himself the inaccuracy 
of a too sweeping generalization when he asserts that 
"the average Indian made his foray to the polls either 
a festival or a fistfight." The average Indian did neither 
-as I can testify after seeing long columns of voters 
patiently, unagitatedly waiting their turn to say who, 
in their view, should bear the responsibilities of gov¬ 
ernment in state and nation. True, there was violence 
here and there. True, also, there were towns that had 
election fairs and simple villagers who capered in na¬ 
tive dances. (Pharisaic stone-casters would do well to 
remember that American elections are not always se¬ 
rene as a cloister or somber as a monastery.) 

What needs to be remembered is that the world's 
second largest nation and by far its largest democratic 
electorate prepared with confidence and executed with 
minimal disruption the world's largest election. Gov¬ 
ernment provided 240 million ballots and nearly 2 
million steel boxes to receive them. (Actually, some¬ 
what less than 160 million voters exercised their 
franchise.) 

What happened? A tired, complacent and overcon¬ 
fident Congress party—the only group that has gov¬ 
erned independent India in its twenty-year history- 
suffered a severe and (in some states) shocking setback. 
One paper called the election "a riot of head-rolling" 
for Congress officeholders. Another said that the party 
was "badly mauled," while still another stepped up the 
rhetoric to "savagely mauled." Since the Congress party 
did in fact manage to retain a slight majority in the 
Parliament, these extreme expressions must be taken 
as a measure of the surprise felt over the extent of the 
loss of big majority strength by Mrs. Indira Gandhi's 
government. 

An Uneasy Alliance 

What else happened? The Guardian of Manchester, 
which I bought in London en route to India, ran a 
headline proclaiming "Communists Poised for Power 
in Kerala." That was February 12. On the morning of 
the 22nd The Indian Express of Bombay had a banner 
line announcing: "Kerala Goes Red." Kerala—the state 


where the Christian community is relatively strong 
and literacy comparatively high! 

How could the Kerala communists win for the sec¬ 
ond time in ten years? First, by exploiting a deep split 
in the ranks of the Congress party. I saw the statistics 
for the Kerala election. The combined votes of the 
Congress loyalists and the Congress dissidents would 
have turned back the communist bid overwhelmingly 
In the second place, the communists entered into an 
uneasy alliance with the Moslem League. "No God" 
and the "God of Allah" executed an awkward embrace. 
In the third place, Christians, especially in the pre¬ 
literate stage, are very much people. When they are 
treated with extraordinary kindness by a communist 
family and with cool detachment by fellow Christians, 
no one should be surprised if the Dale Carnegie ap¬ 
proach has again demonstrated "How to win friends 
and influence people." Precisely this sort of thing was 
ruefully admitted — when it was too late — by one 
shaken member of the Christian community. 

What else happened in this upsetting election? By 
rather general consent, it may be said that the stuffy, 
lumbering, complacent and—to some extent—corrupt 
bureaucracy of the Congress party has been given 
exactly the kind of shaking up that political compla¬ 
cency always needs. It is at this point that I, an out¬ 
sider, found the elections heartening. 

Renewed from Within 

The people have spoken. That is democracy. They 
have spoken for change—not by violence but by due 
process. That too is democracy. They have created a 
new situation in which the two principal non-Congress 
parties can now, if they will, form a responsible oppo¬ 
sition to the party in power. This, again, is democracy. 

But Indian society, it strikes me, must be politically 
renewed from within by a fresh and urgent sense both 
of destiny and of integrity. Else it will fail before its 
third decade of history has run its course. 

Something similar must be said of the Christian 
church in India, as indeed of the church in many parts 
of the world. Torn by dissension or torpid with com¬ 
placency, it needs profound renewing from within. 
"The Indian church has become predominantly a 
church of third and fourth generation Christians who 
have lost all sense of their Christian responsibilities 
and who have become spiritually too enfeebled to be 
capable of much work for God." That judgment, which 
some would say is too sweeping, has been passed not 
by an outsider from the West but by a synodical secre¬ 
tary of the Church of South India. 

If the teeming land within which it serves is to be 
preserved for democracy, then the church in India— 
possessing legendary links with the Apostle Thomas- 
must be renewed in apostolic mission and passion. PS1\ 
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THE EDITORIAL VIEW 


The Terror or the Torrent? 


The reign of terror which for half a year has been 
held in the hot hands of China's youthful Red Guard 
appears now to have become too senselessly violent 
even for leader Mao, its mastermind. It is of course 
much too terroristic for the more sophisticated Chou 
Enlai, who lately, as one newsman has put it, has stood 
"at the head of the government's thrust toward mod¬ 
eration." 

Tempting though it be to remark at length on the 
absurdities, atrocities and obscenities of the Red Guard, 
it is another line of thought entirely that I find most 
attractive. In order to get on its wavelength I want to 
quote from a distinguished Roman Catholic writer of 
our day, Dr. Y. M. f. Congar: 

The missionary torrent is a torrent of love, 
for the Father's sending the Son into the world 
is a deed of love... The object of the Church's 
mission is the object of Christ's, with this dif¬ 
ference, that salvation has no longer to be pur¬ 
chased but to be communicated. 

It is, however, another phrase of Dr. Congar's that 
has us really "turned on" at the moment. "A torrent of 
love!" That, says he, is what "the missionary torrent" 
is. The phrase is as felicitous as it is feelingful. It has 
a galloping and gripping effect. And, needless to argue, 
it is highly supportable from Scripture. 

"God so loved that he gave . . . !" And the giving — 
32 with Calvary at its heart — was not a trickle but a 
torrent. 

"The love of Christ constraineth us . . . !" And if you 
know the man Paul who said that, you know that the 
experience of which he speaks was never for him a 
tepid thing but something torrid and torrential. 

Twentieth century man is choosing between two in¬ 
tensities: the irresponsible intensity that is destructive 
and the responsible intensity that is redemptive. The 
pitiable souls for whom the latter half of this century 
offers no decisive place are the placid and the passion¬ 
less, the lukewarm and the lackluster. 

I. 

Lest we be misunderstood, let's make it clear that 
love's torrent is controlled. Its chief control is the 
"mind," that is to say, the disposition, the character, 
of Christ our Lord. Whatever "charismatic" claims may 
be made for it, it is not a kind of exotic intoxication 
that magnifies the unintelligible and the weird. This 
is being written after more than two weeks in India, 
where a friend of mine saw a man, borne aloft on other 
men's shoulders, with his head jerking and his eyes 
rolling. When my friend inquired as to what was wrong 
with him, the religious devotees who drooled in his 
presence replied that he was "God intoxicated." Let's 


never confuse that with the purposeful — though nevei 
pallid—intensity of Christ and His friends. "The spirits 
of the prophets are subject to the prophets," says St. 
Paul in a context in which the chief concern is disor- 
derliness in public worship. 

II. 

Love's torrent, moreover, is cleansing. There are 
proud passions whose effect is to puff us. The effect 
of Christ's love is to purge us. It must if it is to rule us ; 
for, as Paul has it in his exquisite hymn of love, "Love 
is never boastful, nor conceited, nor rude" (I Cor. 13:5, 
NEB). A pious mother, handicapped by arthritis, after 
surrendering her egocentric desire to dominate her 
family (for their good, of course!) was cured of her 
arthritis. Love did it —love released at a level deep 
enough to deal with self. Many a frustrated servant of 
the Church, at home or overseas, needs a similar 
cleansing. 

III. 

Love's torrent, we must see, is cruciform. The chan¬ 
nel within which it flows takes the shape of the Cross. 
In Douglas Webster's latest book, Yes to Mission, we 
are given a discerning and luminous quotation from 
the Anglican theologian, F. W. Dillistone. Dillistone 
recalls that in Mauriac's novel, The Lamb, there is a 
character who says, "Yes, I know that love does exist 
in the world. But it is crucified in the world and we 
with it." Regarding this insight Dillistone observes: 

So we are brought back to Mauriac's central 
message — that whensoever and wheresoever 
the sufferings of Christ are reproduced in one 
of His servants, there salvation is being worked 
out; the salvation both of the sufferer and 
those for whom he is suffering. Christ's act is 
supreme, definitive, unapproachable. Yet it 
cannot be effective in the world today unless 
it is brought near through its re-enactment in 
the lives of saintly figures such as Xavier. 

At some point in the world of mission this "re¬ 
enactment" is taking place every hour. Not long ago I 
learned of an instance of it in a land long sealed against 
the gospel. An honorably but delicately prepared 
scheme for indirect Christian witness was frustrated 
when an ex-missionary turned diplomat contrived to 
block it. Was love's torrent withheld? Not at all. But 
for an agonizing little while the shape of its course 
was that of a cross. 

Dr. Congar is right: "The missionary torrent is a 
torrent of love." And, in the end, its grim alternative— 
as Mao's minions have shown—is a torrent of hate and 
havoc. PSR 
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QUIET MOMENT... 

spent with God, 
studying His Word, 
praying for His missionaries, 
asking for 
His guidance 
thanking Him for 
His blessings. 


Let Open Windows lead you daily in 
these quiet moments with God. This 
devotional book gives a Scripture 
reference, devotional comment, and 
prayer thought for each day. 


Open Windows is only 75 cents for 
an annual subscription (4 issues, 100 
pages each). Subscribe to Open Win¬ 
dows for a friend and for yourself. 
The Sunday School Board of the 
Southern Baptist Convention. 


Church Literature Department WV567 

127 Ninth Avenue, North 
Nashville, Tennessee 37203 

_Enter my subscription for Open Windows 

□ 1 year for 75 cents. 

□ 2 years for $1.50. 

Enclosed is_ 

Name ___ 

Address ___ 

City__—-- 

State, ZIP-——- 

Church Literature Department 
127 Ninth Avenue, North • Nashville, Tennessee 37203 



_Send Open Windows to my friend for 

□ 1 year for 75 cents. 

□ 2 years for $1.50. 

Enclosed is_ 

Send to-- 

Address _:_— 

City_____ 

State, ZIP_- 
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is your supreme possession. In six days, as God counts time, 

He pressed the valleys with His thumbs and breathed into man an 
eternal soul. 


Thus, you are a wonderfully and divinely woven being and are privileged 
to live as the crowning achievement of God's creation. 


As a young person today you stand on the threshold of a most exciting 
and challenging era. The wonders of the atom and microbe, 
of outer space and ''inner" space (the mind), and the growing complexities 
of society are frontiers which man has only begun to explore. 

Taylor University offers young people high-level credentials and 
preparation for service in a competitive and needy world. You are invited 
to consider Taylor as your collegiate and spiritual "home" during 
your adventure in undergraduate Christian higher education. 



Accreditations: North Central and 
NCATE • 24 major fields • 7 pre-profes¬ 
sional programs • Affiliation programs in 
law, engineering, business • All major 
sports • Radioisotope training • 2 new 
dorms, student union, classroom build¬ 
ings • Memberships: College Entrance 
Examination Board, A.A.U.W , Hoosier 
Conference • Christ-centered campus life 




further information write Director of Admissions, Dept. Y56 



TAYLOR UNIVERSITY Upland, Indiana 46989 





















